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by Becky Logan 

Come out for justice. Come out for 
good. This was the theme for the second 
annual Gay and Lesbian Rights March in 
Northampton that took place May 14. 
The march was organized for the dual 
purpose of presenting a show of 
strength from which to demand rights 


Two Thousand Marching photo by Sue Tyler ' 


and of providing an occasion in which to 
celebrate. 

The deadly seriousness of the gay 
rights issue was evidenced by the sheer 
numbers that” came out’. Two thousand 
was the estimated size of the crowd- 
almost four times that of last year-and the 
largest turn out for any march ever held 
in Northampton! The chants that were 
sung reflected the crowd's earnestness: 
“Homophobia has to go!” and “Gay/ 


FREE 


“Straight-Black/White, , same struggle 


same fight!” and “The Right Says Get 
Back. We Say Fight Back!” and “We're 
Fired Up- We Won't Take No More!” As 
the marchers filed past, their chanting 
wasn’t always angry or serious. Some of 
the chants were difficult to get through 
without giggling, such as this one: “My 


mother was a dyke. My father was a 
queen. I must be somewhere inbe- 
tween!” The signs that people carried 
usually bore a serious message. But the 
best one - tall and proud - brought the 
house down. Onit was written: S.HLLT. - 
Stop Homophobic Intolerance Today! 


This was in direct response to the acro- | 


nym S.HLU.N. - Stop Homosexual Unity 
Now!, the name of a group that has 
threatened violence in the past and 


more recently threatened to break up 
the march. The marchers encountered 
no serious opposition despite the 
threats from this anonymous group. 
G.A.LA. (Gay and Lesbian Activists) 
representative Kim Christiansen said, 
“The march might not make the harass- 
ment stop but it does demonstrate the 
support that the straight community 
offers. I think the march will serve to 
isolate our opponents when they realize 
how few they are compared to the majo- 
rity of people who support gay and 
lesbian rights.” 

The speakers at the rally echoed the 
marchers’ concerns. L. L Thomas said, 
“These attempts to silence us have 
empowered us even more and made us 
more united.” Jerry Fresia from the 
Western Mass. People’s Alliance and 
Northampton Committee on Central 
America reminded the ralliers that his 
groups supported the gay rights cause 
and that their coalition represented 
many votes in an election. Marchers 
were urged to register to vote by spea- 
kers from the March Committee. Bet 
Birdfish from the New Alexandria Les- 
bian Library told us of the realities of 
living in fear, her own personal story of 
being threatened and harassed. But she 
told us we have to go on in spite of 
intimidation. This was very appropriate 
as the success of the march belied the 
efforts of homophobic bigots to try to get 
people to stay home and not march. The 
keynote speaker, Gwendolyn Rogers, 
vigorously brought home the need to 
organize and fight. Her extremely 
powerful message called forth cheers 
from the crowd. 

Humor was high on this day also. 
Balloons and clowns and jugglers and 
vendors crowded the ranks. The day 
was hot and bright and the colors of the 
marcher clothes and banners reflected 
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both joy and sunlight Music moved 
through the event from impromptu 
percussionists, taped dancing music, 
guest musicians, and the acappella 
voices of the Valley Women’s Chorus. 

The actual count of resisters and pro- 
testers of the march was pitifully small - 
maybe 20 bystanders with sanctimon- 
ious signs using God as an excuse to 
harass homosexuals. Their main group 
formed in front of the Memorial Hall. , 
And though their actions were checked 
by police and march peace-keepers, 
their intent was clearly heard through 
the thick invective, the ceaseless stream 
of hatred hurled from their mouths. A 
few teenagers, for whatever reascen, rode 
through Pulaski Park, the site of the 
rally, on bicycles with anti-gay slogans 
written on signs attached to their handle 
bars. But their mouths were closed and 
their eyes averted. Such was the resist- 
ance to this march. 

Perhaps the most significant events of 
the march were the parts played by two 
Northampton council members, Ed 
Keith and Bill Ames. Ed Keith stood at 
the side of the small group protesting 
the march, and indicated by his presence 
that he was one with their cause. Bill 
Ames, albeit nervous and confused, 
drew upon his courage and dived into 
the line of marchers to demonstate his 
support of the marchers’ cause. 

Also important to note was the refusal 
of the registrar's office to set up a voter 
registration table at Pulaski Park during 
the rally. They did at least agree to keep 
their office open on that Saturday after- 
noon. But they would have gotten more 
than just 30 people to register to vote if 
they had agreed to a request to set up a 
table. 

The march was well organized - from 
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Dear Women, 

The tone of the article “Women and 
Fear: A Perspective,” by Karen E 
Hermann in the May issue of VWV 
disturbs me. It contains a not-so-subtle 
attitude of blaming the “victim” -- that is, 
blaming women for being somehow 
responsible for the cause of our fear. 
Women’s fear of attack, be it emotional, 
physical or spiritual, is real. No place is 
guaranteed to be safe, whether it be 
rural, urban, in the home, on the street, 
in the family, among friends or ac 
quaintances. Our fear is a warning to be 
paid attention to, not scorned. Hermann 
writes: “Especially troubling is the fact 
that women propagate this exaggerated fear 
among all their female acquaintances, 
with the result that most of the female 
population has become infected with this 
contagious sense of insecurity and weak- 
ness.” (emphasis mine) This attitude 
harkens back to the days of the witch 
craze and what men in power labeled 
“hysteria,” considered to be a female 
disease caused by disturbances of the 
womb. (Read Witches, Midwives and 
Nurses by Barbara Ehrenreich and 
Deirdre English, Feminist Press, 1973, a 
pamphlet on “women as_ healers.) 
Hermann’s statement perpetuates the 
notion that our fear comes from a per- 
sonal inability to cope rather than from 
unbearable societal conditions. 

It is true that there are many different 
levels of coping. As a martial artist anda 
teacher of karate and self-defer.se, I 
constantly struggle with my own} zars. I 
believe it is possible for women to re 
learn the “flight or fight’ instinct for 
survival which we have been trained 
away from. I witness the successes of this 
relearning process on a daily basis. In 
my work, I encourage women to pay 
attention to fear, accept it as an under- 
standable reaction to being unsafe and 
learn ways to move through our fear 
instead of becoming paralyzed by it The 
physiological definition of fear is con- 
stricted breathing. Considering the con- 
stricted conditions that women are 
forced to live under, it is no wonder that 
we experience the physical effects of 
fear. To say that this fear is”an irrational, 
childlike fear of the dark,” is belittling 
ourselves and our struggles against very 
real threats to our lives and well-being. 

I would like to know the specific 
resource materials that Hermann refers 
to when she says, “Countless feminist- 
inspired books and articles caution 
women not to venture out alone at night 
There are no conditions attached to this 
stipulation. . .” I wonder if she has read 
Fight Back!,edited by Felice Newman and 
Frederique Delacoste or Aegis, a journal 
put out by Feminist Alliance Against 
Rape or In Defense of Ourselves, by Linda 
Tschirhart Sanford and Ann Fetter, to 
name three publications. The writings in 
these collections in no way present un- 
conditional solutions to the problem of 


violence against women. They do por- 
tray women as resisters, women fighting 
back, women taking control of their 
lives. I suggest that Hermann take a look 
at these excellent resources and, instead 
of focusing on the negative, pay more 
attention to the ways that women do 
resist. Instead of believing that, “Wo- 
men’s overreaction to the threat of rape 
thus gives non-rapist males increased 
power over women,” consider the ener- 
gy in this so-called “overreaction” 
(which I interpret to mean disguised or 
blatant anger, by no means unjustified). 
It is energy that can be focused into 
saying NO to white men’s harassment of 
white women and women and men of 
color. Harassment that is perpetuated by 
the media, the educational systems, and 
a pervasive disrespect for people (the 
majority of the world’s population) who 
are NOT white, male, rich, christian, 
heterosexual, able-bodied, young, etc, 
etc. 

After reading Hermann’s article, I was 
left wondering how she has dealt with 
her own fears. Since she separates her- 
self from her “irrational” contempor- 
aries and from feminists, who does she 
consider herself to be in the world of 
women? By disassociating from those 
who she interprets as displaying inap- 
propriate behavior, does she think that 
she will somehow be saved from the 
consequences of male violence? It is my 
firm belief that as long as one woman is 
unsafe, all women are. This does not 
mean that I or any woman has to walk 
around in perpetual fear. It does mean 
that I will continue to work hard at 
learning how to protect myself and will 
share this knowledge with other wo- 
men. We have to work together in order 
to survive and live full, healthy lives. I 
encourage Karen Hermann and her 
friends to take advantage of the re 
sources now available that deal with 
issues of violence against women. 


In Fighting Spirit, 
Janet Aalfs 


Dear VWV, 

I am writing to thank you for pub- 
lishing Karen E Hermann’s article 
“Women and Fear. A Perspective” in 
your May issue. It is, I think, one of the 
most meaningful articles you have pub- 
lished and the only one, I should men- 
tion, that I decided to cut out and save. 

I, too, have often fallen victim to my 
own fears of rape and have imposed 
curfews on myself such as the ones 
described in the article. Such self 
oppression generates much frustration 
and anger, and usually leads to mean- 
ingless vituperation (towards men and 
the “sexist society”) rather than to deal- 
ing constructively (and individually) 
with the issues at hand. I would like to 
thank Karen Hermann for reminding 
me of this. 
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Finally, I was pleased with the au- 
thor’s comment with regard to certain 
women’s fashions (eg. high heeled 
shoes and tight dresses, etc) -- wearing 
such clothing tends to call people's at- 
tention to just the way a person looks (or 
to whether or not one is physically 
attractive by popular standards) and 
thus encourages women to be seen as 
objects. It saddens me greatly to see 
women who feel that in order to be 
attractive, they need to modify their 
appearance so much that they look more 
like unreal dolls rather than individuals, 

If relations between men and women 
in this society are going to truly change, 
both sexes have to work together to- 
wards becoming more conscious of the 
multitude of behavior patterns and 
value systems that are usually taken for 
granted. Instead of spending the bulk of 
our time and energies feeling angry and 
oppressed, we can work towards effect- 
ive change by learning to live and relate 
in more positive ways. 

Thank you again, 
Sincerely, 


Deborah Ann Schechner 


To the Community, 

Do you read this paper? We wonder 
sometimes. We get very little feedback 
This is a volunteer collective of about 8 
women. For several months, we’ ve been 
running “Theme of the Month” an- 
nouncements for future issues with 
copy deadlines. Through word-of- 
mouth and some mailings, we asked 
area writers, publishers, etc. for short, 
descriptive copy for the June issue. (We 
don’t have enough people here to go out 
and do interviews.) We received TWO 
responses for this issue. We know there 
are many women writers in the Valley. 
Why didn’t you respond? 

The July issue theme (published in 
both the April and May issues) i 
“Women Artists & Craftswomen’. We 
have sent out letters to more than ten 
women whose addresses we know, have 
spoken to three, have left copies of the 
letter at Womonfyre Books and have 
posted copies of the letter in various 
places in Northampton and Amherst. At 
this writing (May 21st during June issue 
paste-up) we have received only ONE 
reply. Will there be aJuly issue??? By the 
time you read this the copy deadline, 
which was extended from May 25th to 
June 1st, will have passed. 

We know you are out there. Since 
plans fora Women-made Artists & Craft 
Fair fell through this spring, we felt the 
July focus on women artists and crafts- 
women would allow you another means 
of showcasing your work We were 
unable to procure phone numbers or 
addresses of former M.O.LE. (Made of 
Lesbian Energy) members. We used 
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DISTRICT 925 CHALLENGES THE 
EQUITABLE UPDATE 


District 925, a national labor union for 
office workers, has won a critical sum- 
mary judgment from the National Labor 
Relations Board (NLRB) in its two-year- 
long struggle to force The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society to collectively bar- 
gain with a group of claims processors at 
the company’s Syracuse, New York 
Group Benefits Office. 

The NLRB judgment, issued May 4, 
finds the company guilty of unfair labor 
practices under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act and orders the insurance giant 
to begin negotiating with the union 
within 20 days. 

In the event Equitable continues what 
union officials call “their legal delaying 
tactics” to avoid bargaining a fair con- 
tract, the union intends to continue a 
nationwide AFL-CIO sanctioned boy- 
cott of The Equitable. 

The union filed charges with the 
NLRB last summer after the company 
steadfastly refused to bargain with the 
group of 83 employees in Syracuse. The 
group earlier in the year voted in an 
NLRB-sanctioned election to have Dis- 
trict 925 represent them, becoming the 
first clerical employees of The Equitable 
ever to vote for a union. (District 925 

Newsletter, May 12) 


SEX-BASED WAGE 
DISCRIMINATION 


A group of librarians employed by the 
government of Fairfax County, Virginia, 
filed charges May 16 with the U.S. 
EEOC, claiming sex-based wage dis- 
crimination by the County. Fifty-one 
individual librarians have filed formal 
charges. Three of them are male and are 
suffering the same discrimination in 
compensation because the salaries are 
based on the traditional female identi- 
fication of the profession. Ninety-two 
percent of the librarians employed by 
Fairfax County are female, considerably 
higher than the national average of 
approximately eighty percent 

Winn Newman, co-counsel for the 
Fairfax County Public Library Em- 
ployees Association, stated that “We 
expect this EEOC filing and the court 
actions that ensue to become a keystone 
legal move in the struggle for pay equity 
for women,” explaining that female 
dominated jobs are underpaid relative 
to their worth and that pay equity means 
women and men should be paid equal 
wages if they prefer different jobs which 
are of comparable value; ie, require 
equivalent skill, effort, responsibility 
and working conditions. 

“This is a problem women confront 
every day of their working lives and that 
is why working women all over the 
country are organizing around this issue 
and increasingly taking legal action,” 
said Elizabeth Butler, president of the 
Library Employees Association. 


CONGRATULATIONS 
ON TENURE! 


The Women’s Studies Program is 
proud to announce that Janice Raymond 
has just been awarded tenure in Wo- 
men’s Studies. She brings honor to her- 
self and the Program as its first tenured 
faculty member. She is a specialist in 
biomedical issues in feminism and is 
currently at work on a book on philoso- 
phy of female friendships. Her book, 
The Transsexual Empire, published by 
Beacon, has been translated into several 
languages. & 


SPONGE CONTRACEPTIVE 

A new non-prescriptive sponge contra- 
ceptive for women has been approved 
by the FDA. Sold under the brand name 
Today, the disposable sponge contains 
nonoxynol-9, a spermicide used in other 
contraceptive creams and gels. Its 85% 
effectiveness rate is the same as the 
diaphragm says Judy Norsigian of the 
Boston Women’s Health Collective, 
which has been monitoring research on 
the sponge. (NY Times) B 
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WORKING WOMEN AND HEART 
DISEASE 


It is generally felt that women in the 9 
to 5 work a day world will be more 
susceptible to heart disease due to work 
pressures than their counterparts who 
work at home. Quite the opposite was 
found in a study done at the University 
of Texas. 

Helen Hazuda, an epidemiologist, 
from the university has found that work- 
ing women appear to have more protec- 
tion from heart attacks, and, heart dis- 
ease than women who stay at home. 

According to the study working wo- 
men have higher levels of HDL, (High 
Density Lipoproteins), than house 
wives. High levels of HDL transport a 
harmful form of cholesterol out of the 
bloodstream. Cholesterol which has 
been linked with increased risk of heart 
attacks and heart disease. 

Hazuda reports, “The intriguing but 
disturbing thing about the findings is 
that diet, alcohol consumption and con- 


traceptive usage have not explained the ° 


differences in HDL levels. It may be that 
the work environment is healthier for 
women’s psyches.” 


ay 


FINDINGS ON INCEST 


Kee MacFarlane, Director of Training 
and Education, Children’s Institute 
International and formerly a child Sex- 
ual Abuse Specialist at the National 
Center on Child Abuse, gave a general 
overview of the incest problem in the 
U.S. today at the 14th National Confer- 
ence on Women and the Law in Wash- 
ington, DC. Some facts stated were... 

1.) Recent research from elementary 
and high school educational programs 
dealing with incest have indicated that 4 
to 5 of every 10 children have had an 
unwanted sexual encounter with an 
adult. 

2.) About half of the children repor- 
ting sexual abuse in these programs are 
boys who have been sexually abused by 
men. They have “told” less often, 
MacFarlane asserts, because of strong 
homophobia they have internalized 
even at a young age. 

3.) A very high percentage of sex 
offenders were sexually abused as boys, 

4.) New research shows that the aver- 
age age at which incest starts is not 11-13 
(early adolescence) but 5-7. 

5.) A pattern is emerging in which 
children are first talking about abuse at 
the exact time their parents are getting 
divorced. The child is faced, for the first 
time, with the prospect of being totally 
alone with the abusive man. Men’s di- 
vorce lawyers accuse the woman of 
making it up in order to win custody. 
(Off Our Backs, May '83) O 


DES UPDATE 


In 1971 the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration alerted U.S. doctors to the dan- 
gers of DES, (diethylstilbestrol) where 
by daughters of mothers who had taken 
DES were more vunerable to vaginal 
and cervical cancers than women in the 
general population. More recently DES 
has been implicated in infertility and 
genital abnormalities in the sons. 

Now there is more news on the effects 


of DES on daughters. Dr. Ann Barnes, of 
Massachusetts General Hospital studied 


1,236 women, (half of which are DES 
daughters), who were pregnant and had 
problems during pregnancy. Dr. Barnes 
reported that the risk of not achieving 
full-term births for DES daughters is 
67% higher than for non-DES daugh- 
ters. Dr. Barnes further states that about 
87% of DES daughters who are pregnant 
can still achieve at least one full-term 
child. 

In general it appears that pregnant 
DES daughters are more apt to have 
miscarriages as well as stillbirths, pre- 
mature births, and ectopic pregnancy (in 
which the fetus grows outside the 
uterus). 

Dr. Barnes alse notes because the 
study group is small, DES cannot be 
definitely implicated in miscarriages. 

One-thousand, two-hundred thirty- 
six women is small? B 


NEW BEDFORD COALITION 
UPDATE 


The Coalition Against Sexist Vio- 
lence, organized after the gang rape ofa 
woman in New Bedford, Massachusetts 
is still going strong. 

The first priority for the Coalition is to 
get funding for a Rape Crisis Center. 
Rose Amado of the New Bedford Wo- 
men’s Center emphasized that the Coa- 
lition wants to continue to educate 
people about all kinds of sexist violence. 
She feels that the media did not address 
rape as part of the larger pattern of 
violence against women, even though 
the Coalition Against Sexist Violence 
organized the 4,000 person march and 
vigil that drew so much media attention. 
The media also exploited racist stereo- 
types, she said (all the rapists were 
Portugese). 

Of the six men arrested in connection 
with the March 6th rape (four rapists, 
two witnesses), three are in jail, and 
three are out on bail. The charges against 
the four rapists have been increased to 
aggravated rape (maximum life sen- 
tence). A trial date has not been set. 

A number of sources have reported 
that the January issue of Hustler maga- 
zine had a pictorial spread called “Dirty 
Pool’ of a woman being gang-raped by 
four men ona pooltable, and enjoying it. 

Amado also reported that a Dorches- 
ter, Massachusetts newspaper recently 
printed an article attacking meter maids 
that included a statement to the effect 
that “maybe it’s time we took these 
ladies off their pedestals and put them 
on pool tables where they belong.” (Off 
Our Backs, May 83) B 


UMASS PROF WINS GUGGENHEIM 


Dr. Virginia P. Scott, associate theatre 
professor at UMASS, playwright and 
University theatre research specialist, 
was awarded a 1983 John Simon Gug- 
genheim Memorial Foundation fellow- 
ship. She will be in Paris researching a 
book concerning 17th and 18th Century 
Italian theatre in that city. 

Professor Scott is anticipating her de- 
parture to Paris next January, where she 
will spend eight months examining 
court records of Louis XIV, composing a 
chronology and trying to“straighten out 
contradictions” surrounding a comic 
theatre group popular in that city from 
1650-1780. 

“Y'm ecstatic,” she said of winning the 
award. “I’ve wanted to spend a substan- 
tial amount of time in Paris for so long. 
It’s super to actually be able to do it” 

Scott teaches playwrighting, and thea- 
tre history and criticism at UMass. She 
also works on theatre department pro- 
ductions, and last year translated a Moli- 
ete play from French to English. 

Scott is not new to winning awards. 
She won the Harbor Festival Award in 
Boston for Letter to Corinth, a play she 


authored. @ 


une 1S & 
June 1983 
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Rhythms of Life: _Astrolog ical Cycles 


by Ellen Perchonock 


During their first year of studying 
astrology, people will often try to inter- 
pret horoscopes based on complicated, 
obscure techniques while ignoring sim- 
pler, more basic and usually more ap- 
propriate guides to understanding the 
chart. One of these often overlooked 
fundamental factors is the elements. In 
my teaching I try to emphasize the 
importance of getting a feeling for a 
chart in terms of its elements. 

The four elements of fire, air, water 
and earth are familiar to us in many 
different forms and systems throughout 
the world (as five elements in the 
Chinese/Tibetan system). There are 
correspondences to esoteric systems 
like Kabbalah, to the four suits of the 
Tarot, to Ayurvedic medicine from 
India, to various subtle bodies and 
chakras in general (e.g, fire -- etheric, air 
-- mental/ causal, water -- astral, earth -- 
physical is one scheme), and thus to the 
healing process (e.g., as used in Polarity 
therapy). Jung’s four types, different 
functions of consciousness — thinking, 
feeling, intuition and sensation--cor- 
respond to air, water, fire and earth 
elements, as do the medieval tempera- 
ments or humors of choleric (fire), san- 
guine (air), phlegmatic (water) and mel- 
ancholic (earth). 

In astrological language, the four ele- 
ments interact with three modalities 
(modes) of dynamic energy flow, the 

cardinal (initiating, outgoing), fixed (in- 
drawing, concentrating) and mutable 
(adaptable, flexible) to produce the fam- 
iliar 12 signs; Leo, for example, is fixed 
fire, Geminiis mutable air. The elements 
represent different vibration rates, with 
slower vibrating producing solidity 
(earth) and faster vibrations related to 
more radiant (electromagnetic) ener- 
gies (fire). They also represent different 
levels or planes of consciousness and 
* perception. 


A TRIBUTE 


On June 2, 1981, my mother learned that she 
had inoperable lung cancer. It was her 83rd 
birthday. Eight days later she interrupted the 
journal account she was making of childhood 
memories to enter the following page, in- 
cluding the poem. She continued to live as 
fully as possible, for another 13 months, until 
her death July 3, 1982. This issue of the 
VWV coming out so near her birthday and 
having as its theme “Women Who Write’, 
made me think of putting this page of my 
mother’s journal into print in memory of her 
and with the hope that others may find it 
meaningful. 


Joan Hubbell Wilce 


THOUGHTS 
Grace Griffin Hubbell 
There is a once-in-a-lifetime date 
coming up for me - but I do not know 
when. 
It is the day I die. All that is the 
physical me will go to the medical school 


In what follows please note that the 
reference is to an emphasis on an ele- 
ment, several planets -- especially sun, 
moon, asc, mars, venus, mercury or 
ruler of asc. -- in one element, not just the 
element of your “sun sign.” 

The earth signs (Taurus, Virgo, Cap- 
ricorn) are attuned to the physical sen- 
ses and what can be perceived through 
them, to here and now reality. They like 
to see productive and tangible results, 
they are practical and patient Earth 
energy is dense and concentrated, 
changes slowly, possesses inertia Too 
much earth may give an overemphasis 
on the material world, a narrowness of 
vision and lack of imagination. Too little 
earth means being ungrounded, not 
comfortable with the body's 
functioning, difficulties in dealing with 
practical matters. 

Water (Cancer, Scorpio, Pisces) flows 
everywhere and thus is the unifying 
element, the element of compassion and 
empathy, soothing and healing. Water 
energy represents the feelings and emo- 
tions, which ebb and flow (except fixed 
Scorpio may exert more control here, 
like ice), from passions to fears. It is 
sensitive, intuitive, subtle, imaginative 
and fertile. People with lots of water 
respond fully to life, may tend to take 
things personally where another type 
would not; they may be too easily influ- 
enced by others, their lives may seem 
unstable, not “anchored” anywhere. 
They may be at the mercy of subcon- 
scious, impulsive feelings, although 
with proper training they may be quite 
psychic. Those with too little water often 
have difficulty dealing with their own 
feelings, or empathizing with others. 
They may find it difficult to trust their 
intuition, to experience a sense of one 
ness or wholeness with everything. 

Air signs (Gemini, Libra, Aquarius) 
represent mental, communicative and 
sociable energy. Air energy is light, 


elements of the composition following 
cremation. A rather thrilling thought, 
that I shall become an atom or atoms of 
other lines - plants, animals, people - 
somehow I hope all these at one time or 
another. But I do hope to be part of 
another sentient being - I pray a sensi- 
tive, perceptive person, not a clod. 

But what about the me encased in my 
body? That, I'm afraid, is the real death A 
few people will remember that me, but 
this also will be temporary, as they too 
come to have their rendezvous with 
death. So I think one lives in a way as 
long as there are living people who 
remember him - remember with glad 
affection. 

I disagree with Shakespeare - I think 
the good one does lives after him. At 
least I like to recall happy times, funny 
things about departed friends, remarks 
they made that stay with me. I forget the 
times they were cross and out-of-sorts. 


- eventually will return to the various 


quick, changeable, the energy of think- 
ing, talking, writing, and interacting with 
people ina social or personal sense. This 
is the world of ideas & concepts: ration- 
al, objective, detached. People with too 
much air tend to live in their heads; 
abstract ideas are real to them, and it 
doesn’t matter whether anything con- 
crete ever comes from these ideas. They 
may over-value the mind, have difficulty 
experiencing deep feelings, or neglect 
the physical body. Those with too little 
air tend to feel uncomfortable in intel- 
lectual environments; perhaps over- 
compensate by showing off knowledge, 
perhaps seem fearful and put down 
those with much air. They don’t adjust 
easily to new ideas and concepts, al- 
though they may be so involved with 
their actions, feelings and work that they 
don’t miss the air energy at all They may 
have difficulty in reaching a detached 
perspective on themselves. 

The fire signs (Aries, Leo, Sagittarius) 
represent the spark of life or spirit that 
animates and inspires one to action, joie 
de vivre. They often radiate warmth and 
light, a sense of being alive, of trusting in 
life’s basic meaningfulness. They repre- 
sent the will-to-be, the urge to express 
the self Witha sense of their own worth, 
they are the most self-assured, even ego- 
centered, of the elements. They act, and 
tend to do it quickly and spontaneously, 
take risks, are adventurous. Too much 
fire often gives a tendency to burn out at 
an early age if the pace isn’t slowed 
down. They also may be too impatient 
and insensitive to the needs of more 
sensitive energies like water and air. 
Those with little fire may seem to lack a 
certain spark, or lack self-confidence 
and optimism. 

The interactions of these four ele 
ments both within one person and 
between two or more people can be 
illustrated by their counterparts in na- 
ture, as in last month’s example of a 


so, let whatever was good 1n me be what 
you think off Please! 


From far, from eve and morning 
And you twelve-winded sky, 
The stuff of life to knit me 
Blow hither; here am I 


Speak now, and I will answer. 
How shall I help you, say, 
Ere to the winds’ twelve quarters 

I take my endless way? 
A.E. Housman 


fire/water couple. Earth contains water, 
gives it shape, a channel for action (or 
they make mud). Air and water create 
mist or fog--the dreamers and escapists 
who nevertheless make great therapists. 
Fire and earth together is the “steam- 
roller’: with enthusiasm and inspiration 
to act, and the ability to produce useful 
results from it, they keep going while the 
rest of us fall to the wayside. 

Very few people are pure types of one 
element. In chart interpretation we look 
for ways to balance over- or under- 
emphasized elements. For example, a 
strong saturn (earth planet) can com- 
pensate for lack of earth to a certain 
degree; a strong moon can do likewise 
for lack of water. In Stephen Arroyo's 
book Astrology, Psychology and the Four 
Elements, which I recommend highly, 
you can find excellent discussions of 
these topics in greater detail—even in- 
cluding suggestions as to which natural 
settings will revitalize your energy: air 
signs need the cool, crisp electric moun- 
tain air; fire signs love the sun, of course; 
water signs enjoy being refreshed by the 
ocean, lakes and streams; and earth 
needs to be out on the land, amidst 
plants and trees. @ 


This month: 


New Moon in Gemini, 19°43’, Total 
eclipse of Sun, June 11, 0:37 AM, EDT. 
Full Moon in Capricorn, 3°14’ 
(Sun 3°14’ Cancer) 
Partial Eclipse of Moon, June 25, 
4:32 AM, EDT. 
Sun enters Cancer, Summer Solstice, 
June 21, 7:09 PM, EDT. 


Note Please feel free to contact me for 
guidelines and suggested readings if you are 
interested in further study on relationships. 
The Astrology of Relationships course will be 
offered again next fall, possibly earlier. 


a 
wh / 
STARFLOWERS 
COUNSELING 


i 


Specialty: relationships | 
( Ellen Perchonock, Ph.D 
413-774-4515 

L. (Tu/Thy Fri only; 545-2651) di 


JANE A. HIGGINS, PH.D. 
LICENSED CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGIST 


WOMEN'S THERAPY SERVICES 


HOURS BY APPOINTMENT 
(413) 256-8570 
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Is Your House Rotting? 


by Anne Perkins 


At their most basic level, houses are 
constructed to shelter us from storms, 
from water, vapor, moisture, humidity: 
that marvelous source and sustainer of 
life which can also undermine the 
foundations of our houses, rot out our 
sills and walls, and drip on our heads if 
the roof leaks. It is important for every 
homeowner to understand how to route 
the water which acts upon her house in 
ways which will leave the house intact 

Water acting on the outside of a build- 
ing usually falls from above. Thus, all 
siding, all roofing, and all flashing are 
lapped from the bottom up so that water 
will shed. Any deviation from this prac- 
tice spells trouble; if something is added 
to a house, which butts an existing 
overlap, flashing must be tucked up 
under the next overlap. All windows 
and doors should be flashed above the 
casing; again, this flashing must extend 
up under the next overlap of shingle, 
clapboard, etc. All windows and doors 
should be caulked around as well. 

All leaks in roofs or walls should be 
repaired, not only because they are a 
nuisance, but because the water can do 
hidden structural damage if wooden 
timbers stay damp. 

Water cascading off a roof on a rainy 

(or snow melt) day needs to be guided 
away from the foundation. Simple drip 
edge under the roofing at the edge of the 
roof will help. But if the roof overhang is 
less than 18 inches, a system of gutters 
and downspouts is often needed. A 
house which is located on sandy, well- 
drained soil is an exception. If the 
foundation is shifting and if the cellar is 
always wet, a major job of digging out 
around the foundation down to the 
footing and installing crushed stone and 
drainage pipe may be called for. Simply 
pumping the water out may not be 
enough. 

If a cellar is damp but not wet, the 


concrete walls and floor may be coated 
with a waterproofing sealer. This should 
be done before studding out and finish- 
ing a cellar room where the walls are 
damp. 

The water inside a house is more 
subtle. It comes from such sources as 
cooking, laundry and even breathing. 
Understanding the following basic 
premise is essential: hot air holds more 
moisture than cold air. 

Because a house, in winter, is warmer 
inside than out, there is more moisture 
inside. This moisture can cause real 
damage if it moves into the walls and/or 
roof and condenses into_water. 

Several years ago friends of mine 
bought a house which was sided with a 
relatively impermeable siding (an as- 
phalt siding formed to resemble brick). 
While renovating, they removed wall 
plaster from the bedroom where the 
previous owner had slept The studs 
near the bed were almost totally rotted 
away! The moisture from night breath- 
ing year after year had caused this 
damage -- because warm air held mois- 
ture and the vapor barrier on this house 
was on the exterior rather than the inter- 
ior side of the wall. 

In a cold climate like ours, the vapor 
barrier should always be on the inside 

wall. Usually it is between the studs and 
the wallboard. A vapor barrier should 
never be placed on the outside of a wall. 
The outdated practice of putting felt 
(tar) paper between exterior sheathing 
and siding is incorrect. Red rosin paper- 


- or any barrier which allows vapor but ~ 


stops air movement should be used 
here. 

The most commonly used vapor bar- 
rier is 6 mil polyethelene. It is stapled 
over wall studs and ceiling joists before 
wallboard is applied In renovating, 
where removing wallboard is inappro- 
priate, a special vapor barrier paint can 
be used on the interior walls. Most 


WE SUPPLY ECONOMICS FOR PEOPLE, NOT PROFIT 


A Summer Institute for 
Popular Economics 


Summer 1983 


groups. No previous training in economics is expected. 


cpe 


THE CENTER FOR POPULAR ECONOMICS is offering a week-long course in 
economics for activists in labor and peace groups; tenants’, minority, religious and 
women’s organizations; the environmental movement, and other progressive 


INTENSIVE ONE WEEK COURSE in economic analysis, facts, and research 
methods. Topics covered include unemployment, inflation, the tax revolt, unions 
and labor markets, occupational health and safety, the economics of racism and 
sexism, the U.S. and the Third World, military spending, the environment, run- 
away shops and Reaganomics. The aim of the institute is to provide activists with 
economic knowledge and skills that will help them in their work and in combatting 
the priorities of “new right economics.” 


TEACHING STAFF from University of Massachusetts Economics Department. 
Sessions are July 10-16, July 31-August 6 and August 14-20 at Hampshire College, |} 
Amherst, Mass. The cost fora seven day session, for room, board and use of recre- 
ational facilities is $220-440. Scholarships are available. Application deadline is| 
}May 20 or June 15. 1 
4 WRITE NOW FOR INFORMATION AND APPLICATION 
5 Center for Popular Economics, Box 785, Amherst, Mass, 01004 


energy conscious builders do not be 
lieve that the Kraft or aluminum backing 
on batt fiberglass is an adequate vapor 
barrier. It is more permeable than 6 mil 
poly and there are innumerable seams. 
Thus, large sheets of poly are used to 
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cover whole walls and ceilings. In some 
superinsulated houses, a special sealant 
is used over seams. All openings in the 
vapor barrier -- for electric boxes, win- 
dows, doors, chimneys, plumbing — 
must be made as small and tight as 
possible. Designers are now working on 
ways to avoid all vapor barrier punc- 
tures. 

In a properly designed wall only one 
vapor barrier exists, as described. Some 
exterior sheathings can inadvertently act 
as a vapor barrier, notably wafer board 
and exterior grade plywood, because 
waterproof glue is used in the manu- 
facturing process. It is a good idea to 
allow ventilation around these sheets 
and even to drill vent holes in each stud 
bay before applying rosin paper and 
siding. Otherwise a wall doesn’t need 
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ventilation. 

A roof, however, has a double vapor 
barrier: that applied just above the wall- 
board and the roofing itself It must be 
vented. Any moisture which is caught in 
that cavity must be dried out or structur- 
al damage will occur. Lower type attic 
vents are commonly used at the top of 
each gable end of the wall for cross- 
ventilation. Soffit vents allow air to 
move up each rafter bay and out through 
the lower vents or, in the case of a 
cathedral ceiling, through a ridge vent 
In an old house where insulation is 
added to an attic floor, windows across 
from each other may be screened and 
left open year round. Where attic space 
is used as living space, there must be an 
air space between the insulation and the 
roof board. Insulation should never be 
pushed tightly against the roof boards-- 
a common mistake. 

Basements and cellars need to be well 
ventilated in the summer months. Now 
is the time to open cellar windows for 
the season. Where cellars are often 
damp, bulkhead doors should be open- 
ed on dry, windy days. In old houses 
cellar windows have sometimes been 
sealed over; this is a mistake. It is fine to 
insulate these windows in the winter to 
keep pipes from freezing and cold winds 
out. But all supporting timbers need to 
dry out thoroughly once a year. 

One of the most commonly called for 
carpentry jobs in New England is sill 
replacement. This major expense can be 
prevented by adequately venting cellars 
and crawlspaces (unless there is termite 
or carpenter ant damage). Houses on 
posts should not have impermeable 
skirts wrapped around them in summer. 
There should be air moving freely under 
all houses all summer. 

A house which is totally shaded in 
summer may have a tendency to year- 
round dampness in our climate. In this 
case, rot will inevitably occur. @ 


For an inexpensive, hearty meal... 


Chicken, Fish & Vegetarian Dinners 
“Served from 5:00-10:00 
Closed Tuesday 
111 Pleasant St, Northampton 586-8387 
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I do it because 


-- After reading Alice Walker's piece in 
The Third Woman -- “Saving the Life that 
is Your Own; The Importance of Models in 
the Artist's Life.” 


I do it because 

I live it 

it scares me 

I write 

when I'm afraid 
and worse than that 
when I'm not 


because I don’t care now 
what anyone thinks 
when | tell 
that my father hit my mother 
one year into their marriage 
on the side of the head 
causing her to lose feeling 
in her hands and feet 
years later after who knows 
how many strikes 
and I saw her cry 
only once 


because she finally left 

their marriage of twenty-six years 
and I answered his phonecalls 
with a wooden ear 

even when he threatened 

to kill himself 

because tomorrow was his birthday 
and he had to talk to his wife 


I spit in the face of death 
called him on his cowardice 
asked him with a raised voice 
how he had the nerve 

to demand anything 

when he never gave to her 
or to me what we needed ° 
which was peace 


I broke the silent spell 
because I know 

the life I save is mine 
and hers and someday 
another one of us 

will read my story and 
believe its worth 
telling her own 


Copyright © 1983 by Janet E. Aalfs 


Letting the Blood Run 


Sounds of distant cars stroke the night, 
This night everything feels like 

less than deserved: 

the rain, the nurse’s touch, 

the splattering of get well cards 


If I die that means 

I lose you too; 

I can never forget the moment when 

the stark white pain 

that was mine 

the first week after the slice 

parted to allow your forms 

somewhere in the miles surrounding the bed 


Behind that cold steel door, eyes closed, 
My body was a picnic for strangers, 

it was the slicing of a fish, stern to bow, 
letting the blood run 

all over the picnic table; 


the fish, the slice, that scream, that long long scream 


that staining lawn 
in one instant - 
_ in one insta - I 
I could feel your hands 


© 1982 by Wendy Simpson 


it was only a chair. 


and then her own mother. 
now it was hers - she wanted it to be mine. 


these generations of women 
called it 

“the priest's chair’ 

for there he sat when visiting 
(blessed be my grandmother 
for actually bearing such a one!) 


it was only a chair. 


but in the giving, 
i saw my mother’s death 
and fought the gift 


“Pll refinish it for you. 
i will make it beautiful for your life!” 
but she saw only the neglected wood, 
the possibility for renewal at my hands, 
for my home. 


i will call forth the richness of this chair 


through time... 


i have worn these women into the wood. 


enfolding their hands in mine, 
we work the presence of life 
into a new form. 


it is only a chair. 


this generation of women 
call it 
“the sacred mothers chair.” 


my mother said it belonged to her grandmother 


creating a resting place for these women at last 
moving with the rhythms of the grain that were obscured 


caressing natural oils into the dryness of barren dreams. . 
searching the holiness in such frustrated design . . 


by Denice Yanni 


LOVE ME, FOR WE ARE ONE 


Ancient elm root, matrix of a once tall tree 


Pierces fierce twig through the granite curb 


Where I sit watching 
With my 5,000 year-old mother’s eye 


Asa daughter i in red cheeks/shorts se 
Across the tennis net 

A flowering tree at my side 

Has white blossoms that cling 

Thick as honeybees swarming to a new queen 
Each moment her fragile cups 

Land silent on the grass 

Stamens and pistils reporting: 

Green earth is covered 

With bruised white bodies crying out 

It is impossible to pass 


A touch of Mother's rain is on my face. 


by Miriam Leader 


Immortality 


I live to write for you 

who'll never see my face 

or ask my name. 

If your body marks a shadow 
on a wall I used to pass, 
we've met, and well - 

for shadows cannot speak 
with peering eye or curling lip. 
Their tongues are darkness, 
their darkness fleet and gone, 
just like my life and yours. 

I write for you. 


by Karen E. Hermann 
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by Lise Weil 

In 1982 a new feminist periodical was 
founded in the Valley, operating out of N. 
Amherst, MA. The first issue of Trivia A 
Journal of Ideas appeared late last fall, and the 
second issue is now at the printer. Trivia’s 
readership is growing steadily, and it now 
has subscribers from all over the world. We 
asked the editors of Trivia, Lise Weil and 
Arne Dellenbaugh, to tell us how the 
magazine grew from conception to reality. 


First, it may be helpful to explain how 
the journal came to be called Trivia. We 
thought the name was a stroke of genius, 
ourselves, but it has caused quite a few 
puzzled looks and raised eyebrows, 
even among those women who know 
that originally, “Trivia” was one of the 
names of the Triple Goddess. The ety- 
mology of “Trivia” (see Mary Daly's 
Gyn/Ecology, pp. 77ff.) suggests that at 
one time all of what is now considered 
“trivial” was central and of great signif 
icance. “Trivia” literally means a cros- 
sing of three roads, and it was at such a 
crossing that the Triple Goddess was 
said to appear, her faces pointing in all 
three directions. These crossroads, like 
the marketplace, would have been a 
“common place” where women were 
likely to gather for pleasure and conver- 
sation. With the devaluation of the wis- 
dom of women and goddesses alike, 
“trivial’ came to mean “ordinary, com- 
monplace, insignificant.” 

Trivia arose literally out of gatherings 
of women. For several years a group of 
women had been coming together ona 
regular basis to discuss selected works 
of literature and philosophy, ina context 
of radical feminism. The original im- 
pulse for the journal came from the 
conversations we had in those study 
groups, where, by taking the “trivia” of 
our lives with utmost seriousness, by 
demanding each other's disciplined at- 
tention to ourselves and our ideas, we 
found ourselves tapping a source of 
great creative power. The name “Trivia” 
was also inspired by one of the works we 
read together, Susan Glaspell’s play 
Trifles, Susan Glaspell is one ofa number 
of American women writers of genius 
whose work is commonly designated as 
“regionalist” or “local colorist” because 
it concentrates on sucha“narrow’ realm 
of geography and experience. In Trifles a 
murder mystery is solved by women’s 
attention to the common, ordinary ob- 
jects in a woman's kitchen, objects 
which the sheriff and the attorney, in 
their search for real clues, dismiss as 
“trifles,” unworthy of their attention. We 
founded Trivia in the recognition that 
what is of primary importance in 
women’s lives has always been relegat- 
ed to the margins of patriarchal history 
and thought, dismissed as “trifling and 
insignificant.” 


TRIVIA 


We are both of us women with aca- 
demic backgrounds. Our heavy training 
in the methods of male scholarship has 
helped us to appreciate the real clarity, 
rigor, and originality of radical feminist 
thinking at its best. We believe it is 
crucial that as women we take ourselves 
and our ideas seriously. In Trivia we 
hope to provide a context in which 
women’s ideas can assume their original 
power and significance, and lead to all 
forms of radical action. 

Putting out a magazine is not what it 
appears--we began with a vision and 
now we have a business on our hands. 
The two of us share all the responsibili- 
ties of publishing and editing Trivia. We 
had imagined these would consist most- 
ly of long, rewarding sesions with the 
manuscripts we received. But the fact is, 
in any given day, we are far more likely 
to be ‘occupied with bulk mailings, 
bookkeeping, advertising, or planning a 
fundraising event. It would all be over- 
whelming, if it weren't for the fact that a 
number of interested women in the area 
have made themselves available for as- 
sistance whenever we need them. Their 
ongoing support has made the task 

manageable. 

Other feminist periodicals have been 

extremely generous with us from the 
start, providing, detailed information 
about everything from typesetters and 
printers to how to keep up with readers 
whose addresses are always changing. 
One feminist periodical was kind e- 
nough to donate a mailing list of over 
3,000 names. And finally, there are the 
letters from our readers. To know that a 
~ women has been moved by an article 
she read in Trivia brings us back to our 
original impulse in starting the maga- 
zine. It has been thrilling to realize that 
the ideas that are published in Trivia 
have now become a part of other 
womer’s lives. To subscribe to Trivia, 
write to Trivia, P.O. Box 606, N. Amherst, 
MA 01002. Three issues for $10. Sample 
copy: $4.50. 
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by Denice Yannt 


Adrienne Rich gave a benefit reading 
for the New England Learning Center 
for Women in Transition (NELCWIT) 
on May 6that The Brick Meeting- House 
Church on the Common in Historic 
Deerfield. NELCWIT provides shelter 
and services, in Franklin County, for 
battered women and their children. Be- 
fore beginning her reading, Adrienne 
commented that such services required 
our support for they addressed a key 
“moral and political’ problem of our 
time. : 

Adrienne spoke her poetry with gen- 
tle firmness to a full house. Her ques- 


“tions became ours; her challenges, in- 


escapable from the first of her readings: 


With whom do you believe your lot is cast? 
If there’s a conscience in these hills 
it hurls that question 


(“The Spirit of Place’) 


Later, she makes her own position clear: 


1 have to cast my lot with those women 
who age after age, perversely, 


with no extraordinary power, 
reconstitute the world. 


(“Natural Resources’) 


The evening continued with poems 
that reflect Adrienne’s style of moving 
from the personal to embracing the 
common experience of women. 


We are trying to live 
in a clearheaded tenderness - 
I speak not merely of us, our lives 
are “moral and ordinary” 
as the lives of numberless women 


(“The Images’) 


With her we share the hunger for fresh 
images of women free from the destruc- 
tive ones foisted upon us - yet, we face 
the harshness that “no-man’s-land does 
not exist.” 

In such works as “For Ethel Rosen- 
berg” and “Frames” Adrienne Rich 
manifests her capacity for involving her- 
self in the struggles of individual women 
without negating the unique sense of 


presence each brings to her own situa- . 


tion. Her life reflects upon the violence; 
indeed, bears witness to it through her 
writings. Adrienne ponders her particu- 
lar “questions of loyalty/and punish- 
ment” in the context of Ethel Rosen- 
berg’s life: 


She sank however into my soul 
A weight of sadness 


I hardly can register how deep 
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This event created a space of silence 
within the poet from which emerged 
“the possible ranges of disloyalty.” 

The poetic structure of “Frame” pro- 
vides an intensity of movement that 
riveted us to the spoken word. Its setting 
is in Boston, 1979 and is based on an 
incident between a black woman and a 
white doorman and white policeman: 


in silence that he pushes her into the car 
banging her head in silence that she cries out 

in silence that she tries to explain she was only 
waiting for a bus 

in silence that he twists the flesh of her thigh 
with his nails in silence that her tears begin to flow 


These are lines that are written by a 
woman, strong in her rage, presenting, 
an accurate picture of reality “as it is/not 
as we wish it” 


* What I am telling you ; 
is told by a white woman who they will say 
was never there. I say I am there. 


Adrienne also shared two of her 
works. depicting people from her own 
life. Both “Transit’,concerning her sis- 
ter, and “Mother-in-Law” search for 
some base of truth in relating, for.an 
honest meeting of individual spirits: 


And when we pass each other I look into her face 
wondering what we have in common 


where our minds converge. 
(Transit) 


and 


Daughter-in-law, strange as you are 
tell me something true 


tell me something 
(“Mother-in-Law”) 


Adrienne cautioned that the line in this 
last poem, “I envy the poeple in mental 
hospitals their freedom” be understood 
within the context of the poem as it is 
spoken by an angry woman in a bitter, 
ironic tone. In no way does this reflect a 
“romanticized” picture of the state of 
women in mental hospitals. 

The poetry of Adrienne Rich exhibits 
the quality of consciousness which is 
associated with the experience of self- 
revelation encompassing women’s his- 
torical struggle. It is a vision of integrity 
asserting our struggle for resourcement 
without compromising the cruelness of 
reality. Hope is held in the balance. That 
she was received with respect and 


enthusiasm by such a diverse group is | 


indicative of her position within the 
women’s community: Adrienne en- 
spirits us. “The Self enspirits the Selfand 
others by encouraging, by expanding 
her own courage, hope, determination, 
vigor.” (Mary Daly) 

What more can we ask of our poets? & 
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by Laurel Stone 

“Hollandia '45” is Sarah Dreher 

newest play presented by the Women’s 
Community Theatre. It is a poignant 
play, skillfully acted, full of humor, wit 
and pathos. The cast conveyed the 
strength and emotional depth of each of 
the characters with astonishing inten- 
sity. Judy Jordan gave a convcincing 
performance of Marian, a middle-aged, 
extremely lonely, exceedingly needy 
woman. She was so convincing you 
could sense the desperation, feel the 
cruelty, see her shallowness. You could 
really hate Marion and be frightened by 
her destructiveness and cruelty. Carol 
Smith, as Kit, and Keitheley Wilkinson, 
as Mary, created and sustained the pas- 
sionate, caring relationship central to 
this drama. Mary Kate Hogan, as Hazel, 
and Sarah Dreher, as Edith, amplified 
the positive, caring relationship these 
Army “buddies” had. All of the cast 
deserve much praise for their perfor- 
mances, 

The play takes place, simultaneously, 
in the present and the past-- aseemingly 
impossible task. The past, or Hollandia 
in 1945, is the’ reality” of Kit's memories 
of WWI. The present is Kit, living in 

retirement from Army life after three 

wars. The transition from past to present 

and back again is very cleverly accom- 
plished. The first act allows the audience 
to become used to the transitions. The 
second act employs the simultaneous 
aspects of time to its fullest by a 
“counterpoint” effect. Action is happen- 
ing in each timeframe, one after the 
other. At the conclusion of the play, a 
very skillful use of contrapuntal action 
occurs: first from one timeframe to the 
other and finally from each simultane 
ously, building to an extremely power- 
ful finale. 

Sarah Dreher dramatically captures 

the pain and tragedy when the univers- 
ally experienced, fragile and tender 
need for unconditional love is thwarted. 
The Army brings Mary and Kit together 
but robs them of the opportunity to 
savor and nurture their love for each 
other. They bring to that moment the 
cultural baggage that has the potential to 
prevent them from accepting, expres- 
sing and exploring their love for each 
other as well as the potential to destroy 
that love. Their conflict, the strength of 
their love, the risks they are willing to 
take is expressed in a dialogue when 
Mary, sharing her fears, doubts, feelings, 
asks Kit if she realizes what they are 
getting into. Kit responds with reas- 
surances, confident in their love. They 
are working through their conflicting 
feelings when Army orders and disease 
intrude. Their love, a haven and refuge, 
cannot escape the brutality of war and 
the cruelty of life. 


Continued on page 10 


‘HOLLANDIA °45” 
THE PLAYWRIGHT 
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Sarah Dreher Photo by Helena Degrette 


by Karen E. Hermann 


Drama enthusiasts and prospective 
playwrights have much to learn from 
Sarah Dreher, a local writer whose 
works address many aspects of the 
female experience. So far’she has com- 
pleted three one-act plays and five full- 
length works, all of which have found 
audiences locally or in other states. 
“Hollandia ’45”, her latest full-length 
play, was performed by the Women’s 
Community Theatre in May. 

Dreher, who was born in Hanover, PA 
(the birthplace of Rita Mae Browne), 
received her bachelor’s degree from 
Wellesley College and then pursued 
graduate studies in clinical psychology 
at Purdue University. She came to 
Amherst 18 years ago to teach in the 
counseling department at UMass, but 
later left the university to become a 
therapist in private practice. Her writing 
career, she says, dates back to her 
undergraduate years, when she took 
some courses in creative writing and 
produced numerous short stories. As a 
graduate student she won some short 
story contests, but eventually became so 
engaged with the demands of her aca- 
demic program that she found little time 
to write anything but psychological re- 
ports, 

In the early 70’s, however, develop- 
ments in Dreher’s personal lite led to a 
new surge of creative effort An im- 
portant step, she recalls, was her de 
cision to undergo dream analysis 
therapy. The act of exploring her own 
dreams, she says, “validated the whole 
process of fantasy... I grew up ina world 
where daydreaming was bad It (the 
therapy) was a pretty scary experience, 
but very enriching. It unlocked the inner 
world. I learned what the characters that 
my unconscious was creating were try- 
ing to say.” 


This therapeutic experience gave 
Dreher inspiration for her plays, which 
she began writing within a year after 
commencing dream analysis, It is signif- 
icant that her plays are all derived to a 
greater or lesser degree from her own 
background, interpreted in a fictional 
context. One play, for example (“Ruby 
Christmas”), explores her relationship 
with her mother, and another (“Back- 
ward Turn Backward”) includes a char- 
acter based on her father. The main 
character of“ Hollandia’45” is based ona 
family friend from the author's child- 
hood. Dreher explains, however, that 
the plot of “Hollandia” is entirely ficti- 
tious, and its military setting stems from 
research she did while writing another 
play about the Women’s Army Corps 
(“Special Cases”), 

Speaking of her transition from short 
stories to drama, Dreher says: “I started 
writing plays because the thing I was 
weakest at was dialogue.” In 1975 a 
friend introduced her to the Amherst 
Feminist Repertory Theatre (now the 
Women’s Community Theatre). “They 
were doing a revue for: International 
Women’s week,” she recalls, “I got in- 

volved in acting in that and writing some 
song lyrics.” : 

Dreher speaks with conviction about 
the importance of emotional liberation 
in the creative process. “If | hadn't come 
out (as a lesbian),’she says, “I couldn't 
write. I grew up in the 50’s, when it was 
nota nice time to be lesbian. You had to 
keep so much inside and hide so much. 
The inhibitions made it impossible to be 
creative,” 

Playwriting, as Dreher describesit, isa 


complex process involving many stages. _ 


Characters evolve from the time they are 
conceived to their final portrayal, so that 
they may end up very different from the 
way their creator originally visualized 
them. Frequent rewriting is essential 
(“it's like stone polishing”), and one 
needs a flexible attitude to add and 
delete material as the plot and character- 
izations gradually take shape. 

In the course of her career as a play- 
wright, Dreher has changed direction 
somewhat “When I first started writ- 
ing,” she says, “I was doing a lot of 
comedy and light stuff. Then I started 
feeling that was dishonest - life isn’t 
funny, and I was cheating myself by not 
producing any heavy stuff” 

“Being a therapist,” she continues, “I 
was also hearing people say they 
weren't allowed to acknowledge or ex- 
press negative feelings..It was very 
frightening to write a serious play. It’s 
easy to hide behind flash and glitter.” 

“Special Cases’ was Dreher's first 
semi-serious play; “Hollandia ‘45”, in 
contrast, is tragic, but its dialogue is filled 
with light humor, which gives balance to 
the strong emotional impact of the plot. 
Dreher criticizes modern New York 
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theatre for not being serious enough, 
adding her opinion that “regional thea- 
tres are where the really important 
things are happening now.” 

Asked whether there is a single moral 
framework underlying her work 
Dreher replies: “If there’s a message, I'm 
not conscious of it” She adds, though. | 
“Ym very concerned about people not | 
being allowed to live their lives the way 
they think best, when it doesn’t do any 
harm to anybody. But I’m mostly inter- 
ested in exploring women’s emotional _ 
lives.” 

According to Dreher, “the only way | 
you can become a good writer is to read | 
voluminously and write voluminously.” 
She warns that although creative writing | 
courses can be useful, prospective stu- _ 
dents must be very careful, since an 

insensitive instructor or callous teaching 
methods can devastate the novice | 
writer. 

To be a playwright, she says, it is not | 
necessary to publish. In fact, publication | 
is virtually impossible for all but a hand- 
ful of star authors whose works are 
widely performed. The key to success, 
then, is to find a theatre group to enact 
your drama. Dreher notes that fortun- 
ately, “most theatres will take unso- 


licited manuscripts - they like to dis- | 


cover writers’’ She suggests Writers 


Digest and Writer magazine as places | 


where lists of theatres can be found. 

Dreher advises that technical know- 
ledge is indispensable to a playwright: 
“It's important to work with a theatre 
group so you learn what can and can’t be 
done on stage.” She took a graduate 
level course in playwriting, which 
proved helpful, but says most of her 
education has come through direct ex- 
perience. 

Dreher acknowledges that it is un- 
reasonable to expect to make a living asa 
writer, but she has capitalized on her 
talent by teaching some courses on play- 
writing. Moreover, she has received 
several grants from The Artists Found- 
ation to finish plays and cover pro- 
duction costs. This recognition has 
greatly boosted her morale, by letting 
her know that she is taken seriously as 
an artist and that her work is attracting 
attention. 

In addition to her plays, Dreher has 
been working ona series of light novels, 
which she describes as“ Nancy Drew for 
grown-ups - romantic mysteries with a 
lesbian heroine.” She thinks these have 
a good chance of being published, since 
a publishing house has already exe 
pressed interest in them Her latest 
dramatic work in Progress is a musical 
comedy based on this fiction series, 

To Sarah Dreher, writing is a pleasure 
- “daydreaming on paper,” as she puts it 
“Writing a play,” she Says, “is like 
creating a world, populating it with char- 
acters, and then seeing what they do.” Bi 
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WOMEN SURVIVING THE HOL¢ 


by Karen Brandow 


On March 20 and 21, I attended a 
conference in New York City sponsored 
by the Institute for Research in History 
on Women Surviving the Holocaust. 
Among the 300 participants were sur- 
vivors, children of survivors, students, 
teachers and interested people like my- 
self. It was fascinating to sit in the audi- 
torium surrounded by European accents 
and languages, watching women find 
others from nearby home towns, 
seeking in each other reaffirmations; 
“Yes, I knew those people; Yes, those 
stories, that memory you have is real - a 
wonderful community existed there of 
which no sign remains.” I am thinking 
about the strength it took to completely 
start one’s life over at age 20 or 30, and 
what a miracle it is that the women are 
here today to speak of their experiences. 

The major purpose of the conference 
was to examine the special experiences, 
roles and relationships of women direct- 
ly affected by the rise of the Nazis in 
Europe; to fill in some gaps in the 
available literature which focuses on 
men. However, even with this innocent 
goal there were tensions.The presenters 
did not call themselves feminists; they 
did not have that framework of per- 
ception which many of us have de 
veloped over the past 10 years, There- 
fore, when questions were asked of 
Mem from a feminist perspective, they 
felt uncomfortable. I realized that it was 
our task to interpret what we heard 
through that filter. Most often the panel- 
ists spoke in general terms, sometimes 
denying the differences between the 
sexes, but sometimes recognizing the 
point of the question. From the answers 
given and the stories told, themes about 
women did emerge. 


Special Roles for Women in Resistance 


Many of the ways women were in- 
volved in the resistance hinged on their 
traditional roles as homemakers, teach- 


ers and lovers of men. They would serve 
as companions to men on the street, 
because couples were stopped less often 
for identification papers than menalone. 
There were some women who gained 
secret information by sleeping with Ger- 
man officers in the SS. Because the 
society viewed women as harmless and 
ladylike, women could work smuggling 
arms or people out of the country, 
hiding people in their homes or offering 
classes to children on Jewish culture, 
without being suspect. At times women 
were chosen for special missions be 
cause men were more easily identified 
as Jews due to circumcision. There were 
also stories of women who wrote pro- 
paganda, blew up trains and shot SS 
men, but less frequently. 


Special Punishments for Women 
Often, innocent women were arrested 
as “hostages” when the police were 
really after a male family member in 
hiding or active in the resistance. Since 
children were not considered important, 
they were the first sent to the gas chamb- 
ers upon arrival at the camps. Since 
women were the primary caretakers of 
children, they also were sent to be gas- 
sed in large numbers upon arrival. In 
one of the early women’s camps, the SS 
leaders made a plea to headquarters for 
more solitary confinement facilities in 
an effort to break the defiance and stub- 
borness which women demonstrated. 
Prostitutes were illegally sterilized in 
large numbers against their will There 
was disagreement among the survivors 
as to the extent of rapes committed by SS 
men against women, but they certainly 
did occur. 


How Women Survived 


It's particulary in this area that the 
women’s skills in the” trivial’ aspects of 
day to day living made a difference. 
Some of the things mentioned were: 
knowing how to manage food, to make a 


Sponsored by Rowe Center, Inc. 


WEEKEND WITH HOLLY NEAR, 
CHARLIE KING AND 


BETSY ROSE 


“Music to Transform the World” 


June 24-26, 1983 


$80 


For further information, write or call: 


Rowe Center, Kings Highway 
Rowe, MA 01367 413-339-4216 


little bit go a long way and to share what 
they had; keeping barracks neater, thus 
reducing the spread of disease (before 
overcrowding made that impossible); a 
sense of humor; maintaining interest in 
their appearance, thereby maintaining a 
part of their former personality; forming 
artificial families to compensate for the 
loss of biological ties; values and beliefs 
which reflected optimism and faith in 
humanity; a complete acceptance of 
being in totally irrational surroundings 
day to day,not looking backwards or 
forwards; and skills which enabled 
women to have jobs which were helpful 
to the SS, such as knowing several 
languages, sewing or typing. Other 
women survived by flirting with SS 


men, lying about their ability to do - 


electrical or roofing work then learning 
on the job or simply by being motivated 
not to want to give those creeps the 
Satisfaction of dying before they did” 

Despite all the above mentioned fac- 
tors, many women stressed that the 
single largest factor in who lived and 
who died was LUCK. Everyone wanted to 
survive, and those decisions were out of 
their hands. Those who did survive 
were in one woman’s words, “remnants 
of a hurricane, selected by chance.” 


Lesbians in the Camps 


An ongoing issue throughcut the con- 
ference was the lack of information a- 
bout and recognition of a lesbian pre- 
sence at this time in history. There wasa 
large lesbian presence at the conference, 
and this concern would naturally arise 
when discussing relationships in groups 
of women. Much to the frustration and 
disappointment, speakers kept saying, “I 
don’t know anything; I didn’t see/hear/ 
participate in anything...” Here again, 
we're dealing with differences in con- 
sciousness. These women were in a 
culture where lesbianism was a very ta- 
boo subject; lesbians could not be out in 
those groups; other women might be 


oblivious to it, or reluctant to discuss it 
Finally on the second day, someone 
acknowledged that there were plenty of 
relationships between women in the 
camps, but no one made a big deal of 
them. Another historical fact which 
emerged was that the few lesbians who 
were in the camps for being lesbians 
were given black triangles (not pink) 
along with the other “socially unac 
ceptable elements” such as criminals, 
drunks and prostitutes. All participants 
agreed that this area needs more ex- 
ploration, and lesbian survivors need to 
be found who are willing to speak out. 


Worldwide Connections 

Over and over again women related 
stories which indicated people had evi- 
dence and knowledge of exactly what 
was going on in Europe, but chose not to 
intervene. In 1942, the New York Times 
began carrying articles which included 
such terms as “extermination camps” 
and “Final Solution’. People escaped 
and wrote letters to relatives, who ig- 
nored or couldn't believe what they 
read. One woman spoke movingly of 
this phenomena; despite what she went 
through, the worst of her nightmares 
and bad memories are not about camps 
or SS men, but“ of a world without pity, 
compassion or conscious.” 

We cannot ignore this history in 
trying to understand the current actions 
of the State of Israel, even when we don’t 
agree with what's taken place. I also 
wondered how many of the people at 
the conference were actively inter- 
vening in the events in Latin America 
and South Africa, two of our present day 
holocausts. 


Conclusions 

There are not many years left when 
we will have the chance to listen to what 
survivors of the Nazi era have to say. 


Continued on page 10 
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MARCH 


Continued from page 1 

the outreach and publicity which helped 
to get the people out, and the program 
committee which arranged for speakers 
and entertainment, to the band of peace- 
keepers holding the ranks, leading the 
cheers, and watching for any hot spots to 
disperse and defuse, wearing highly- 
visible tourquoise T-shirts that pro- 
claimed; “An Army of Lovers Can Not 
Fail.” 

Banners flew from the organizations 
and businesses that supported the 
march - G.A.LA, Valley Women’s 
Voice, N.O.W. and Womonfyre. En- 
dorsements were read aloud. They came 
from New Hampshire to Boston to New 
Haven; from New Jewish Agenda and 
Present Stage to Mass. Teachers’ Associ- 
ation’s Gay Caucus to Dance Spree. 

The triumph of the march rode on the 
outstanding response to the signature 
ad placed in the Daily Hampshire Gazettea 

day before in support of the march. 
Five hundred signatures were collected 
in less than a week; only 300 had been 
needed, Posters announcing the march 
had asked that this year’s turn out be 
better than last year. One thousand were 
called for. Two thousand marched. 
From angry voices to lavendar bal- 
loons, from police in riot gear to beauti- 
ful hand stitched flags, from petitions, 
pamphlets and political buttons to dan- 
cing in the street-~from Lampron Park 
to Pulaski Park came the 2,000 marchers 


united in protest and struggle, together 
in celebration and peace. Hf 


Letters 

Continued from page 2 
Trillium ads to reach people. This is why 
we relied on word-of-mouth and strate- 
gically placed letters around the Valley. 
If we do not have response from the 
community, we can not publish a news- 
paper! 

We are puzzled by your seeming 
apathy. Yes, we’ve made mistakes too -- 
no one is perfect. But we are truly trying 
to get our act together. (Paper is mailed 
to subscribers to reach them as close to 
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Offices in Greenfield & Northampton 


SLIDING FEE SCALE 


413-584-4846 


the ist as possible. Distribution begins 
around the 30th of each month.) Wor’t 
you support these efforts? This is your 
paper -- not ours. 

Our small group can not WRITE the 
paper as well as: edit, typeset, photo- 
graph, and paste it up. We need YOUR 
SUBMISSIONS: Newsbriefs, Calendar 
Events, Announcements and Copy re- 
lated to the “Theme of the Month.” 

This is not a closed collective or 
clique. Most of us joined with not a 
shred of experience. If you'd like to join 
us, please call the office at 584-2479 and 
leave your name and phone number on 
our answering machine. We'll call you 
and tell you when our next meeting is 
scheduled. The VWV Collective 


Hollandia 
Continued from page 8 

Equally tragic is the relationship be 
tween Kit and her niece, Marian. Marian 
reaches out to touch, exposes her vul- 
nerability and for a moment you think 
she might connect (for example when 
she says that her husband is away, how 
silences scare her, and she does not want 
to be alone in the silent house.) but the 
moment is shattered. She is unable to 
transcend her world, to appreciate and 
meet her aunt on a human level in an 
open, receptive manner without the il 
iusions. This contrasts with Mary and Kit 
who do meet on that level Marian is 
unable to accept her aunt as an indivi- 
dual; instead, she wishes to fashion her 
into an image of her own creation. She 
brings her aunt a very tacky lamp, one of 
her mother’s, 
would never have bought herself. There 
is a present, an unattractive, dowdy 
dress completely out of character for Kit. 
Marian is desperately hungry for love 
but can’t relinquish her pre-conceived 
images. She cannot see her aunt clearly. 

Marian, like the war, is intrusive and 
cruel She will crush Kit and devour her 
just as the war “feeds on beauty, seeks 
out gentleness and crushes it and picks 
its teeth with the bones.” Marian states, 
“I tore up her memories (referring to her 
mother). I’m very good at tearing up 
memories.” Marian’s increasingly cruel 
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which you know Kit . 


tone (in the present) mirrors the cruel 
separation taking place between Mary 
and Kit in Kits memories. Just as Kit has 
lost Mary to death, Marian will attempt 
to destroy Kit’s memories. Kit will not 
acquiesce. She becomes enraged over 
her impending loss, asserts herself elo- 
quently in her speech about war and her 
confrontation of Marian. She could do 
nothing to prevent her actual loss of 
Mary during the war; but, she will not let 
the love they shared or her memories of 
that love be taken from her. She rejects 
Marian just as she has rejected society's 
attempts to make her something she is 
not. She has the courage to be herself, to 
choose and think for herself in contrast 
to Marian. She says, “I won’t lose her 
again.” She makes her choice and will 
fight to protect that choice, just as 
Marian will attempt to force her to 
submit to her fantasy of “family.” 


Holocaust 
Continued from page 9 
Speaking toa woman makes it more real 
than reading any number of books. As of 
this writing, 30,000 people registered for 
an April conference of survivors and 
children of survivors in Washington 
D.C.. The strongest message these 
women brought was this: We survived 
because the world needed witnesses - 
otherwise there was no meaning to our 
survival. Clearly what these people want 
most is to tell their stories, to have us 
listen and love them for surviving, 
which was in itself a real act of resistance. 
There are lessons to be learned from 


these women about persistance, courage 
and sacrifice. Many have transcended 


victimization, transcended revenge. 
They embody the essence of humanity, 
as demonstrated in this story: 
Prisoners from the camps were on a 
five day march, having been taken from 
the camps because the allies were ap- 
proaching. This survivor's mother had 
saved her life by telling a commandant 
she could do roofing; and, the man 
“hired” the daughter, amused at the 
whole story. During this march, the 
mother approached the commandant, 
grateful that he’d helped to keep her 


daughter alive, and suggested that he 
put on a striped uniform like those the 
prisoners had, to save himself. He said 
he had considered it, because he knew 
the end was near, but that it would 
endanger too many other people. The 
next day, the allied forces stopped the 
march; and, this commandant was the 
first to be shot. The daughter has been 
mourning for him ever since. 

I found this story shocking at first, 
inspirational on further thought. This 
spirit of women is healing all of us. The 
following is part of a poem by 12 year old 
Eva Pickova, who was deported to the 
ghetto of Terezin in April 1942 and 
perished in Oswiecim on December 18, 
1943, 

My heart still beats inside my breast 
While friends depart for other worlds 
Perhaps it’s better - who can say? - 
Than watching this, to die today? 


No, no, my God we want to live! 
Not watch our numbers melt away. 
We want to have a better world 


We want to work- we must not die! B 
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PULITZER 


PLAYWRIGHTS 


by Denice Yanni 


There is a growing movement of 
women playwrights in this country. This 
new generation of dramatists was 
ushered in by Ntozake Shange’s “For 
Colored Girls Who have Considered 
Suicide/When the Rainbow is Enuf’ and 
has received increasing public recog- 
nition. 

For the second time in three years the 
Pulitzer Prize for Drama was awarded to 
a woman: in 1981 for Beth Henley’s 
Crimes of the Heart and in 1983 for Night 
Mother by Marsha Norman. Self-deter- 
mination is the primary theme shared by 
women dramatists. 

The evolution of women into this 
particular artistic expression is rooted in 
the women’s movement which helped 
define women in a new way. Drama 
requires an active character, a public 
presentation of self in relation to an 
audience. This is in contrast to other art 
forms where women are more in evi- 
dence, such as poetry and fiction, which 
ean be created and enjoyed in isolation. 
Marsha Norman notes that, “Plays re 
quire active central characters. Until 
women could see themselves as active, 
they could not really write for the thea- 
ter. We are the central characters in our 
lives. That awareness had to come to a 
whole group before women could write 
about it” 

The present proliferation of women 
playwrights is also attributed to the 
availability of more funds specifically 
channelled to the development of 
women in drama. (New York Times Maga- 
zine, May, 1983) @ 


“Forget Not Our Sisters: Women Un- 
der Apartheid” is a slide-tape show 
which interweaves an analysis of apar- 
theid with the story of South African 
women: their opression under apartheid 
and their struggle for freedom. Appro- 
priate for a wide variety of audiences, 
Thirty-eight minutes long. Rental fee is 
$15; purchase is $100. Order from 
American Friends Service Committee, 
2161 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, 
MA 01240. Or call (617) 497-5273. @ 


“Sisterfire’, an open-air festival in cel- 
ebration of women artists will take place 
on Saturday, June 25 (rain date: Sunday, 
June 26) at the Takoma Park Junior High 
School in Washington, DC from noon to 
7 pm. The festival will include crafts, 
merchants, theatre, a childrenspace and 
performances by: Sweet Honey in the 
Rock, Meg Christian, Toshi Reagon, 
Elizabeth Cotten, Susan Freundlich, 
Women of the Calabash, Ronnie Gilbert 
Mischief Mime, Teresa Trull, Linda 
Tillery, Flamboyant Ladies and Ferron. 
Tickets are $14 in advance, $15 at the 
door, children under 12 free. The festival 
will be wheelchair accessible and inter- 
pretation will be provided for the 
hearing-impaired. For more informa- 
tion: Roadwork, Inc, Dept SF, 1475 
Harvard St. NW, Washington, 
DC 20009, 202-234-9308. @ 


“Class”, a homeroom comedy in 12 
explosive grades, features Suzanne 
Baxtresser, Cristobal Carambo, Sue: 
Clement, Barbara Harrington and Don 
Wood. Directed and co-authored by 
Steve Wangh and produced by Present 
Stage at Cambridge College, 38 Gothic 
St, 3rd floor, Northampton at 8 pm, 
June 18, 19, 25 and 26. Tickets: $5 for 
adults and $4 for children under 12 and 
senior citizens. For reservations and in- 
formation call Present Stage, 586 - 
5886. © 


Announcements 


“Marching to a Different Drummer -- 
Lesbian and Gay Americans During 
WWII,” is a slide documentary from the 
San Francisco Lesbian and Gay History 
Project. This documents the experiences 
of lesbian and gay Americans during 
WWII, including lesbians in the WACS, 
gay bar life in the cities, draftees coming 
out to their parents, and the post-war, 
anti-gay witch-hunts. This 90-minute 
presentation contains over 400 slides 
and is based on unpublished letters, 
diaries, declassified government docu- 
ments, and oral history interviews with 
lesbian and gay veterans of World War II. 

This slide show is sponsored by the 
Pioneer Valley People’s Gay Alliance and 
will be held Thursday, June 2nd at 7:30 
pm at the Unitarian Society, 220 Main 
St, Northampton. (See Calendar) © 


Wendolyn B. Hill will have her tirst 


- oneartist show at Gnosis Gallery, New 


Haven, CT from now till June 24th. She 
will be exhibiting her prints. The recep- 
tion will be June 5th trom 2-4 pm. Ms. 
Hill will be available for discussion with 
gallery visitors on June 23 from 7:30-9 
pm. For more info: Ann R. Langdon, 
Gnosis Gallery, 257 Orange St, New 
Haven, CT 06510 or 203-562-9152. ® 


The New England Human Rights Net- 
work of the AFSC has compiled and 
published a regional directory of human 
rights organizations, including  ad- 
dresses, phone numbers, and brief de 
scriptions of their work. The directory is 
essential for anyone interested in human 
rights. Regular price of $4.50, Reduced 
price of $3.90 on all orders before May 1, 
1983. $.75 mailing cost. Write to: 2161 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, MA 
02140. © 

As a tribute to Gina Sindoni, the poem 
“Alternate View’ and a color photo- 
graph of Gina reading her poetry at the 
World Peace March Poetry Reading at 


Professional Massage 


by 
Madilyn Engvall, Ms. T: 


for appointment call: 
or 413-253-2822 


617-544-3098 


160 MAIN ST NORTHAMPTON 


SUITE 25 


MADELEINE DUPRE, M.A. 


Counseling and Therapy for Women 


SLIDING FEE SCALE 
CALL FOR APPOINTMENT 
1413) 586-8127 


INDIVIDUALS 


COUPLES 
GROUPS 


postage. © 


r 
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Amherst Common last Mav, appear 
in the 1983 issue ofSPECTRUM, the Art 
and Literary magazine of the University 
of Massachusetts. Copies may be ob- 
tained by writing SPECTRUM, R.S.O. 
125, Student Union, UMass, Amherst 
01003. Send SASE, 8 1/2 X 11” with 60¢ 


WOMEN AT WORK: IMPOSTERS, 
FAKES, AND FRAUDS is the title of a 
career-related workshop designed for all 
women who share an inner sense of| 
being an intellectual imposter. Warning 
signs are chronic self-doubt, attributing 
our .achievements to “luck”, to the 
actions of others, or to our success at 
“fooling” others into thinking we're 
competent. Emphasis on identifying and 
interrupting self-limiting philosophies 
and patterns in order to expand occu- 
pational effectiveness and options. The 
workshop is offered in two versions: (1) a 
4-week UMass Credit-Free Workshop 
Weds. 7-9:30 starts June 15; (2) aone-day} - 
Non- University workshop June 11 9:30- 
4. Fee for both. To re,ister for non- 
university section call Valerie Young 
586-5122. © 

“Confidence Building and_ Self- 
Esteem”: A free workshop for the 
mature woman entering the job market 
Sponsored by The Displaced Home 
makers Program of Hampshire County. 
Tuesday, June 7, 10 am-12pm, People’s 
Institute, 38 Gothic St, Northampton. 
For more info. and to register call 
Lyndell Rowe, weekdays, 9-4:30, 584- 
9111. © 

Womanthyme: The Western Mass. 
Women’s Summer Guesthouse is open] 
this year from June 1-July 24. Come 
enjoy this turn-ofthecentury home, | 
lake; trails. Meet other women, relax and 
get away from it all. Vegetarian meals 
provided. Day, weekend and weekly] 
rates. Drug and alcohol free space. Write 
or call for brochure and info: Woman- 
thyme PO Box 109, Goshen MA 01032, 
413-268-3532. © 


BOOKS BY AND ABOUT 
WOMEN IN ALL FIELDS 
Alice Walker 
Rita Mae Brown 
Toni Morrison 


Adrienne Rich 
Audre Lorde 
Jane Rule 


Anne Cameroun 


22 Center Street 
Northampton, MA 
413 - 586 - 6445 
Tues,, Wed., Thurs. 10-6 
Friday 10-8, Sat, Sun., 12-5 
Closed Monday 


June 1983 


WEDNESDAY JUNE 4 


% Intermediate yoga class begins in Northampton 
with Jean-Janani Erlbaum. Info: 584-1000 or 773- 
9744. 


THURSDAY JUNE 2 


An intimate moment in Wicked Women’s 


Theatre production of Jane Chambers’ “A 
LATE SNOW.” The last performance will be 
on Thursday, June 2 at Dance Gallery in 
Thorne’s Market at 8 pm. This performance is 
wheelchair accessible. For reservations call 
586-5553, For childcare call in advance 586- 
FIS3. 


%* Ten week Womancraft class begins in Greenfield 
with Jean-Janani Erlbaum. Info: 773-9744. 


FRIDAY JUNE 3 


* “Marching to a Different Drummer -- Lesbian and 
Gay Americans During WWII.” A slide show spon- 
sored by the Pioneer Valley People’s Gay Alliance. 
Unitarian Society, 220 Main St, N’ton, 7:30 pm, 
donation $2.00. Info: 584 - 7903. 

% Fireside concert with Catherine D'Amato at 
Womanthyme in Goshen, $3 
Reservations: 268-3532. 


includes dessert. 


% Poetry reading by Adrienne Rich, 7:30 pm, 
Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
MA. Admission: $4. Info: (617) 491-6050. Childcare 
available. 


%* Ten week beginners Yoga class begins in 
Greenfield with Jean-Janani Erlbaum. Info: 773- 
9744, 
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\ Owner-Built Homes 


¥rSolar and Superinsulated w 
Custom Designing 


tx House Building 


Anne Perkins 
RFD 1 
Orange, MA 01364 


617-544-6385 
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\ CONSTRUCTION 


, In Northampton area call Stephen Baker 253-3923 or visit our store at 


SATURDAY JUNE 4 vag 
x The Best of the Mood Swings”, a play about 
addiction and recovery by a women’s theatre group 
from Boston. Molly Flanagan Theater, Smith College, 
7:30 pm. meet the cast at reception following. $4 - 
more if you can, less if you can’t. Wheelchair acces- 
sible. Sponsored by LDA and Smith Women's Re- 
source Center. 


_ SUNDAY JUNE 5 ae eed 


% Reception for Wendolyn Hill. Gnosis Gallery, New 
Haven, CT from 2-4. Info: 203-562-9152. 


TUESDAY JUNE 7 


+e “Confidence Building and Self-Esteem’. 
People’s Institute, 38 Gothic St., N'ton, 10 am- 
12 noon. Free. 


x A3 credit 6- week course on racism begins with Dr. 
Joan Lester Tues. and Thurs. from 11:45-1:15. 
Contact Cont. Educ. at UMass: 545-3653. 


1 WEDNESDAY JUNE 8 


* Ten week beginner's yoga class begins in North- 
ampton with Jean-Janani Erlbaum. Info: 39 Haywood 


St.. Greenfield, MA 01301 or call 584-1000/773- 
9744. - 


THURSDAY JUNE S «|. 


3x Focus on Women conference at Berkshire Com- 
munity College, Pittsfield. Info: Focus on Women, 
Inc., PO Box 1114, Pittsfield, MA 01201 or call 442- 
5174. 


“ BRIDAY JUNE 10, 


x Focus on Women conference ai Berkshire Com- 
munity College, Pittsfield. Info: Focus on Women, 
Inc., PO Box 1114, Pittsfield, MA 01201 or call 442- 
5174. ; 
SATURDAY JUNE 17 


%* Firesiae concert with Jody Lester at Woman- 
thyme; the women’s guesthouse in Goshen, $3 
includes dessert. Reservations: 268-3532. 

3% Focus on Women conference at Berkshire Com- 
munity College, Pittsfield. Info: Focus on Women, 
Inc., PO Box 1114, Pittsfield, MA 01201 or call 442- 
5174. See announcements. 


* Alive! will perform at the Focus on Women 
conference, Berkshire Community College, Pittsfield, | 
8 pm. 


WRITERS, BUSINESS PERSONS 
STUDENTS! 


COMPUTERWORLD HAS MADE POWERFUL WORD 
PROCESSING AND AUTOMATED PROOF READING LIST 
MAILINGS, REFERENCE/REPRINT FILES, BOOKKEEPING, 
BILLING, PAYROLL INVENTORY AND MORE WITHIN 
REACH OF EVERYONE! THE POWERFUL, ACCLAIMED * 
KAYPRO II PORTABLE PROFESSIONAL COMPUTER, WITH 
BUILT-IN TERMINAL, $2700 WORTH OF TOP-RATED * 
NAME BRAND SOFTWARE AND VARIOUS PRINTERS HAVE 
BEEN COMBINED TO MAKE 3 SPECIAL PACKAGES: 
© “THE STUDENT’ INCL A FAST DOT MATRIX 
PRINTER $1995.00 

INCL AN EXTRA-HEAVY DUTY 
PRINTER $2195.00 

INCL A LETTER QUALITY 
PRINTER $2295.00 

WE CARRY A FULL LINE OF COMPUTERS, SOFTWARE AND |, 
ACCESSORIES AND WILL TAILOR A SYSTEM FOR YOUR 
SPECIFIC NEEDS. : 


(° ASK FOR REFERENCES!) 


@ “THE AUTHOR” 


@ “THE MERCHANT’ 


266 Worthington St, Springfield 


TTT saruRDAY June 18" 


* “Class”, at 38 Gothic St,N’ton, 3rd floor, 8 pm. 
Tickets $5/adults, $4/children and seniors. Info: 
586-5886. 


az 


__. SUNDAY JUNE 4 
Class" at 38 Gothic St See done 18. 


THURSDAY JUNE 23 


eines Sones 


% Dialogue with Wendolyn Hill. Gnosis Gallery, New 
Haven, CT from 7:30-9 pm. See June 5 and An- 
nouncements. 

; 2 BRIBAY JUNE 26 


Ws mannec cetera, 


yx Fireside storytelling with J Wattles at Woman- 
thyme; the women’s guesthouse in Goshen, $3 
includes dessert. 7:30 pm. Reservations: 268-3632. 
+t ‘Music to Transform the World’ at Rowe Center, 
Kings Highway, Rowe, MA. A weekend with Holly 
Near, Charlie King and Betsy Rose. Please see display 
ad. 


¥ “Sisterfire’ celebration of women artists, 12 noon 
to 7 pm, Takoma Park Junior High School, Washing- 
ton, DC. See Announcements. 


and Gail Thomas at Womanthyme, 7:30° pm, $3 
includes dessert. Reservations: 268-3532. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


{ CLASSES/WORKSHOPS: 
American Sign Language. Beginners’ class for 


women, June 20 - August 4, 7:30 - 9:30 
Mondays and Thursdays. Call Viki Maureen at 
586 - 8716 for more information. 


Summer Feldenkrais Awareness Through 
Movement weekly classes and one-day work- 
shops for women. Call Viki Maureen at 586 - 
8716 for more information. 
HELP WANTED: 
Housecleaner needed with own transportation. 
Two.times/month. Call 253 - 5637. 


HOUSING: 
Lesbian Nation: Two dykes in Shutesbury want 


neighbors. Solar house for salé; ready in Sep- 
tember. Call 253-5637. 


vwma,inc. 150 main st. 
northampton 
call: 586 - 5140 


classes 
workshops 
special events 


VALLEY WOMEN’S MARTIAL ARTS, INC. SCHOOL 
ADMITS STUDENTS OF ANY RACE, NATIONAL OR 
ETHNIC ORIGIN. 


tre Na es ae 
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Nature loving, nearly politically correct, lesbian 
(and companion, Mocha, a fox-sized dog) look- 
ing for a place to live in the Hartford, CT area. 
Would prefer a sunny, above ground two 
rooms-with shower/bath and cooking space. 
Ideally in or near a lesbian household. Will be 
moving from the midwest May 25th, though 
work won't begin until July 1st. Any ideas? 
Please contact my friends: Patricia Bedford/L 
Spangler, 45 Elm St, Penacook, New Hamp- 
shire 03303, or call collect (603) 753-6370. 


LF with child seeks one or two women to share 
country household. Call 268-7731. 
NETWORKING: 
Women interested in participating in and/or 
helping to organize a group art show, please 
contact Becky c/o VWV, Box 392, N'ton, 
01061. 
PERSONALS: 

Do you search personal columns for an ad 
reading: Married bisexual seeks same 
for friendship and possibly more -- discretion 
expected and assured? Do you wonder if you 
are alone in this interest because the ad never 
appears? Would you consider answering it if 
you did see it? Have you perhaps even thought 
of placing such an ad yourself but held back out 
of fear of what might result if the “wrong” 
person answered? 

| do not believe | am the only woman over 35 
who answers “yes” to those questions, or at 
least most of them. If there are others like 
myself, however, they are hard to locate, 
considering the risks, real or imagined, of self- 
disclosure. If they are like me, they also long for 
the company of others who think and feel as 
they do, face the same questions and problems 
relating to being married and at the same time 
are strongly attracted to women. This ad, | 
hope, will be a step toward a safe search for this 
group. That “safety” lies in strict anonymity for 
all, including myself. 
Any woman thinking she might fit into this 


group is urged to write, giving any general facts 
and information she feels comfortable sharing 


anonymously for survey purposes. \t this point 
lam most interested in learning how many of us 
there may be, what we are like (jobs, family, 
interests, etc.), and what questions we are , 
asking re our bisexuality. | will try to share the 
results of this survey with you through the VWV 
sometime in the fall. My hope is that this will 
lead to further information sharing. 

Send information, without signature to: |svu, 
| c/o VWV P.O. Box 392, Northampton, MA 
01061. These letters will be seen only by me. | 
chose “Iso” as my code name because | liked 
that character in The Women’s Room. A code 
name on your letter might be useful, it is not 
necessary. But please take the time to respond. 
Thank you, Iso. 

SERVICES: 
HAIRCUT and HEAD MASSAGE FOR WOMEN 
in your own home. Sliding scale $7 - 12. A 


spring treat! Call DELIAH 1 - 625 - 6474 
evenings. 


Sr & 


Pregnant? ‘ Considering 
Abortion? | 


Hampden GYN Associates 
offers confidential counsel 
ling and assistance for 1st 
and 2nd trimester abortions. 


Mon-Fri 9-5 
110 Maple St., Spfld. 
732-1620 f 
10 yeers of service : 
to women in New England. 
Mass. Medicaid Accepted 


